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arrangements. Nothing had been said of this to Douglas by
either Sir William Robertson or Lloyd George, although
he had had an interview with them both at his headquarters
the day after the conference at Boulogne. The latter had
mentioned casually that Petain was desirous that some of
the line held by the French should be taken over by the
British but Sir William Robertson had firmly asserted that
he thought it was high time that the British took the lead
and made their own decisions.

On the 4th of October Douglas wrote to me that the
attack that day had succeeded even more than he had dared
hope. It appeared that as the troops were about to advance
the enemy had also launched a big counter-attack and had
been caught in the barrage just as the British began to
advance. The enemy's losses were therefore very severe
whilst the objectives were gained with comparatively few
casualties.

A firm footing was established on the southern half of
Passchendaele Ridge and a point was reached within a
mile and a half of Passchendaele village to the north. All
the heights were captured with the exception of the Keiberg
Spur and the isolated height of Moorslede. The village of
Broodseinde was also taken. Everyone was thoroughly
satisfied with the results of the attack, for now that practic-
ally all the ridges were captured further advance seemed
comparatively easy* In consultation with his army com-
manders Douglas decided that the next attack should take
place two days later.

The advance continued steadily. Each attack as it was
made achieved the objectives decided upon, but the weather
again broke and the attack made on the I2th did not get as
far as was anticipated. The heavy ground kept the mfentry
back very much and the guns could not be brought up
quickly enough in sufficient numbers to subdue the enemy's
fire completely. The Germans were now using many more
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